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ALLEGORY. 


This is a peculiar species of composition, 
having characteristics, which are, in fact, very 
marked and striking ; but which it is somewhat 
difficult to express clearly in language. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is a very cele- 


brated allegory. It represents the feelings and 
the difficulties and discouragements of the 
Christian’s life, by means of the history of a 
pilgrim, and an account of the obstacles and of 
the enemies which he encountered on his jour- 
ney. ‘there is the hill difficulty, and the arbor 
of indolence ; and the conflict with Apollyon, 
representing the struggles of the soul against 
temptation and sin. The gloom and despon- 
dency which sometimes overwhelms the soul, is 
figured by the giant, Despair, and his cruel 
stripes and dismal dungeon. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is perhaps the most celebrated alle- 
gory that has ever been written. 

It will be seen, by the above account, that 
an allegory is of a different nature from a fable, 
or a parable, or a moral tale. In a fable, the 
character and conduct of men are represented 
and illustrated by imaginary accounts of the 
character and conduct of animals. Thus, in 
the fable of the dog and the shadow, the imag- 
inary action of the dog is presented to the mind 
to represent the real conduct of men, when 
they foolishly give up a certain for an uncertain 
good. The dog himself does not, as in an alle- 
gory, represent any moral idea or quality. In 
a parable, the character and providence of God 
and his government are illustrated by imagin- 
ary representations of the character and condi- 
tion of men, in analogous circumstances. 
Thus, the joyful readiness with which God for- 
gives his penitent children, is illustrated, in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, by the heartfelt 
and rejoicing welcome with which the prodigal’s 
father received him on his return. It is the 
same with the other parables of the scriptures ; 
they represent the nature and character of the 
divine administration, by analogies drawn from 
the feelings and condition of men. But the 
human actors themselves, that appear in the 
parables, do not personify, as in allegories, 
moral ideas or qualities, 











Sometimes, allegorical per- 
sonages are represented to the 
eye in paintings and engrav- 
ings, instead of being portrayed 
in written description. Thus, 
the figure of Hope, leaning 
upon an anchor’; of Grief, 
standing mournfully by the 
side of a tombstone or monu- 
ment ; of Justice, with her 
scales; and of Plenty, with 
fruits and flowers in great abun- 
dance around her, are allegori- 
cal personages. Allegorical 
writings and pictures were 
much more common a century 
ago than now. The public 
taste in respect to them seems 
to have undergone a change. 
In old writings and old books 
of engravings, they are very 
common; but such a mode of 
presenting truth, is seldom re- 
sorted to at the present day. 








Remarks.—The difference 
between a rich man and a poor 
man is this: the former eats 
when he pleases, and the latter 
when he can get it.— Releigh. 

The weak may be joked out 
of anything but their weakness. 








Narrative. 








LOST IN THE WOODS. 
BY REV. J. B. FINLEY. 


The following incident is one among many 
which have occurred in the history of my life, 
and which so strikingly illustrates the special 
providence of God, that I am induced to forward 
it for publication. Mrs. Boarer, the heroine 
and narrator of the story, was the wife of Mr. 
George Boarer, and was, by education and pa- 
rentage, a Roman Catholic. Her parents were 
natives of Berkeley county, Va., and at he 
time, were residents of the country, in the vi- 
cinity of Sleepy Creek. Early on the morning 
of the 7th of January, 1800, she left home on 
a borrowed horse to cross Capin Mountains, to 
visit her aged parents. She took with her an 
infant child, a daughter seven months old.— 
The snows upon the mountains were three feet 
deep, and the weather was exceedingly cold. 
For defence, and company’s sake, she took with 
her, the house-dog, a very large spaniel. Havy- 
ing — the top of the mountain range, she 
concluded to leave the great road, and bya 
short cut, arrive the same night at her father’s 
house. 

She had, however, not proceeded far before 
she found herself bewildered, and, in conse- 
quence becoming frightened. She dared not 
turn back, but wandered about through the 
mountain until night had settled its gloom over 
the world. She then dismounted; and having 
fastened her horse to a sapling, she prepared a 
place as well as circumstances would admit, 
where to pass the night. The snow, as before 
remarked, was three feet deep, the darkness 
was profound, and the wind from the northwest 
broke in a hurricane above her. With nocom- 
pany but her child, and no protector but her 
dog, her situation was lonely beyond the imagi- 
nation to conceive. 

Fortunately, she had with her some extra 
clothing, in the shape of a cloak and a shawl. 


Removing as well as she could the snow from! 





beneath a large tree, she took her apparel, and 
with her child and her dog, she composed her- 
self for the night. 

Sister Boarer stated to me, that for a week 
previous to undertaking this journey she was 
unusually exercised about her spiritual welfare, 
and very frequently took an old prayer book 
and read it. 

Now far from home, desolate, distressed, she 
felt the need of close communion with God.— 
The prayers which she had read the week be- 
fore came fresh to her mind, which she offered 
fervently to her Maker. The night was long 
and dreary, and she spent it without sleep.— 
Very shortly after fastening her horse, the ani- 
mal became uneasy, and started off at full 
speed. This greatly added to her misfortunes, 
for she had hoped by him to have reached some 
settlement next day. 

At length day dawned, and though by the 
help of her clothing and her dog she kept her- 
self and child from freezing, yet she was so be- 
numbed by the cold as almost to be unable to 
walk and carry her infant daughter with her. 
This was Saturday morning. She now left 
part of her clothing and made an effort to re- 
turn to the point where she had left the great 
road. After traveling until she was nearly ex- 
hausted she concluded that unless she reached 
the settlement, she must perish with the cold. 
Indulging the hope, however, that she might 
keep herself from freezing, or be found by some 
one, she thought it best to return to the spot 
where she had passed the previous night. Ac- 
cordingly she started back, and on her way 
hung her apron on a bush, and afterward her 
handkerchief as signs of distress, in hope, tho’ 
indeed but faint hope, that some passing hunter 
might see one or the other, and come to her 
relief. Late in the afternoon of Saturday, and 
with great difficulty, she regained her lodging 
place. But feeling now the dread of passing 
another night in so desolate a place, and sum- 
moning that indomitable spirit of courage pecu- 
liar to her sex, when in difficulty and danger, 
and seeing the sun fast declining, she deter- 
mined to change her course, and make one 
more desperate effort to gain some settlement. 
Throwing off part of her apparel in order to be 
less encumbered, she began again to contend 
with the snow, rocks and caverns of the moun- 
tains, and at length came to a deep, narrow 
gorge, down the sides of which she could not 
descend with her child. 

She looked up and down, but could see no 
place that, offered an easier passage than the 
one before her. She hesitated a moment, but 
having no other alternative, she threw her child 
over, and then followed herself. By taking 
hold of the laurel bushes on the opposite side 
of the ravine, she managed to crawl up to the 
place where her child lighted, which to her 
great joy she found uninjured, save by a slight 
scratch on the face, caused by its falling on the 
crust of the snow. Resuming her journey, she 
came upon a hog-path which led to a cleft of 
shelving rocks where these animals were accus- 
tomed to sleep. She had now traveled as was 
afterwards ascertained—one mile and a half. 
Here she might have remained sheltered for the 
night, but fearing the return of the half-starved 
hogs, and that herself, her child, and her dog, 
might all become a sudden prey to their vora- 
ciousness, and her family never learn their fate, 
she immediately resumed her march, and weary 
and faint, made her way about two hundred 
yards off, to the side of the mountain. Finding 
her stockings entirely cut up by the crust of 
snow, and her limbs and feet all bleeding, she 

yielded the struggle, and under some pine 
Gatien hard by, she obtained a place to sit 





down; but the snow sinking beneath her, 
rendered her situation most critical and des- 
perate. 

She took care to wrap her clothes around her 
feet and body as well as she could, then clasp- 
ing her babe warm to her bosom, she committed 
herself to God. 

Her faithful dog had not left her, and this 
night would lay down just where she bade him; 
sometimes just on her feet and limbs, and some- 
times just at her back, changing alternately as 
if to keep her from freezing. During the night 
she fell asleep, being exhausted with the labor 
and with the want of food. This night it 
snowed and blew, until the new fall of snow 
was ten inches deep on the top*of the former. 
When she awoke she heard the chickens crow- 
ing at the top of the mountain, and the dogs 
barking, so near was she to a house; but the 
wind was blowing directly from them to her, 
which proved extremely unfavorable to her.— 
About the same time she thought she heard the 
people feeding their cattle. She called as loud 
and as long as she could, but no one came to 
her relief. This morning she found that her 
feet and limbs were badly swelled, and the skin 
in many places broken, 

This discovery went home to her heart, and 
she commenced to make her peace with God, 
and gave herself upto die. She thought that 
if her infant child were dead, she too, could die 
in peace ; but to leave it to perish with cold 
and hunger, was a thought more than a moth- 
er’s heart could bear. She laid the little thing 
down to freeze to death before she should die 
herself, but when it wept she would take it up 
and clasp it to her bosom. Despairing at last 
to make herself heard, as the wind continued 
to blow violently in a contrary direction, she 
resorted to another expedient. It was this: she 
pinned the child’s bonnet around the dog’s 
neck, and sent him to solicit help. The poor 
animal, as if perfectly understanding her mean- 
ing, started off immediately and was afterwards 
tracked to the house nearest to his distressed 
mistress, and then to a mill; but it being Sab- 
bath day, and extremely cold, the dwellings 
were all shut up, and no one saw him, and in 
an hour or two he returned and took up his 
station. When it was coming about feeding 
time she commenced calling again, and a man 
on top of a stack of hay heard her, and told his 
wife that he heard something on the mountain 
making a noise like a person in distress; and 
he went to a neighbor and told him the same 
thing, to which the latter only replied, “ I sup- 
pose it must be a panther.” This night was 
also spent in making her peace with God, and 
she stated to me that if she had perished that 
night, she had no doubt but that she would have 
gone to heaven. Part of the night was spent 
in great anxiety about her child. Her faithfut. 
dog, as he had done before, kept close to her; 
and would lie down precisely where told to. 
This circumstance in connection with that of” 
being covered with snow, kept her from freezing 
to death. 

In the morning, which was Monday, she 
commenced calling the third time for help: 
Her clothes were frozen to the grownd, and 
kept her from rising, and her exhaustion was 
complete. She called like one yielding to des- 
pair; but the wind being now favorable, a man 
who was feeding his stock heard her voice, as 
also did his wife in the house, who was inti- 
mitely acquainted with the distressed heroine 
of our narrative, and who said to her husband, 
‘Tf Polly Boarer was near, I should say it was 
her voice.”—James Smith and J. McIntyre 
took their guns, and mounted their horses and 
started; but were deceived in their course by. 
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COMPANION. 








the echoes of Mrs. Boarer’s voice. They hunt- 
ed nearly all day and returned home, and were 
about putting up their horses, when Mrs. Smith 
heard the same plaint of distress. The sun 
was about an hour high, and the long lingering 
beams, striking from the far horison upon the 
snow-clad wilds, inspired feelings of the deep- 
est gloom and solitude. : 

They started again, but the feeling cry of 
the perishing woman had ceased, and, just as 
the men were taking a wrong direction she said 
that she felt an undefinible, mysterious feeling 
come over her, which said that if she would 
call again, help would come. She therefore 
called once more, was heard and found. 

But a new difficulty now arose, She was 
frozen to the ground and almost lifeless, and 
her faithful dog refused to let the strangers ap- 
proach ; at length, however, he was pacified.— 
She had not shed a tear till this moment of her 
rescue. But now, the tears fell like rain drops 
from her eyes. She was speedily conveyed to 
the nearest house, where she became insensi- 
ble, and remained so for twenty-four hours.— 
The flesh fell or rather peeled off her limbs, 
and many of her toes came off; so that she was 
unable to walk till the following: August—a 
period of over six months. Her husband sup- 
posed thet his wife was safe at her father’s, and 
her father never thought she had started to vis- 
it his family. The horse, after becoming free 
did not return home, so that there was no sus- 
picion felt in regard to her safety. 

I leave the reader to his and her own reflec- 
tions on this incident. I heard the mother and 
daughter tell in love-feast what I have here im- 
perfectly told you. How true, and how appli- 
cable in every condition of life—in poverty, or 
in health, in prosperity or in adversity, in sun- 
shine or in storm, in plenty or in distress—that 
declaration of the merciful Keeper of our race, 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee !’—Star in the 
West. 











Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE CHILD ANGEL. 


“She did but float a little way, 
Adawn the stream of time, 
With dreamy eyes watching the ripple’s play, 
Listening their fairy chime ; 
Her slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale; 
She did but float a little way, 
And putting to the shore, 
While yet twas early day, 
Went calmly on her way, 
To dwell with us no more. 
No jarring did she feel 
No grating on her vessel’s keel 
A strip of silver sand 
Mingled the waters with the land 
Where she was seen to rise no more, 
QO, stern word, nevermore.” 


How few whose names are written wife, 
mother, have any idea or understanding of the 
solemn responsibilities resting upon them in 
these relations. A few years of butterfly ex- 
istence—the finish is given at a fashionable 
boarding school, a short wooing, a gay bridal, 
a gayer honey moon, and the young creature 
seats herself at last, by her own hearth-stone, 
and wonders if life is all a holiday. 

Such an one now comes up to my recollec- 
tion. The life of the social circle in which she 
moved, always carrying sunshine wherever she 
went, merry-hearted as a bird, thoughtless of 
the morrow ; light, air, motion, all sources of 
the keenest enjoyment, roving like the bee from 
flower to flower, extracting only honey ; sensi- 
tive, ardent, impulsive, warm-hearted—but “ re- 
membering not her Creator ”—lacking the “ one 
thing needful.” I loved her, as did all who 
knew her, for the world had not yet spoiled her 
frank and generous nature; but with all that 
wealth of feeling, and without the guiding star 
red religion! I could only say, “ May God keep 

er. 

Her husband was, like herself, fond of the 
gay world, but fully able to appreciate the 
.8trong, deep love she bore him. A babe was 
given her. With a flood of joyful tears she 
welcomed it. At once she became the self- 
sacrificing, patient, enduring mother. You 
«ould not have charmed her away from that 
babe’s cradle, “ charmed you never so wisely ” 
-~Concerts, parties, balls, were alike forgotton ; 


her chief joy was to watch those tiny features 
—to caress that fragile form. The gay singing 
laugh was heard less frequently—a sweet, calm 
seriousness marked her whole demeanor. She 
would sit for hours gazing on its cherub face 
with moistened eyes. Years passed on, The 
child grew up a delicate, fragile thing, with 
large, thoughtful, earnest eyes, through which 
the soul seemed ever speaking ;—moved to tears 
by a strain of sweet melody, pr the gorgeous 
beauty of the sun set cloud—caring naught for 
the sports of childhood, but like the child Sa- 
viour “ hearing and answering questions.” 

The love and devotion of Alice for her moth- 
er almost amounted to idolization. At night 
her fairy hand was outstretched from the little 
bed to rest in that of her mother. By day she 
was ever at her mother’s side, with her book, or 
with those large brown eyes fixed on her moth- 
er’s face, intensely interested in her conversa- 
tion. When there were visitors she would take 
a seat in some quiet corner, never losing a word, 
pondering on all she heard. If any one ad- 
vanced an opinion different from the views ex- 
pressed by her mother, Alice would timidly 
venture forth and say, “I don’t think it can be 
so; my mother doesn’t think so;” or, “I am 
sure you are right, for I’ve heard my mother say 
so.” On these occasions, an expression of deep 
seriousness, almost amounting to distress, would 
settle upon the mother’s face, and her eyes 
would often fill with tears. 

I watched that mother and child with the 
most intense interest. I looked for the time 
when all this weight of responsibility should 
lead her with her burden to the foot of the 
cross. I saw (with spiritual eyes) this child- 
angel, invisibly drawing her thither. Nor did 
I look long, nor in vain. One morning she 
came to me with a burst of tears and said, “ Oh 
teach me how to go with that child to Heaven ?” 
I told her simply, earnestly, her duty ; she lis- 
tened with eager interest ; nay more,—for God 
be thanked my prayer was heard—she tried 
hard to perform it. And now, little Alice’s 
mission on earth being accomplished, the moth- 
er’s new-born faith and trust in God were to be 
put to the trial. The Good Shepherd called 
her lamb gently to His fold. The little feet 
faltered—the large eyes grew dim. With a flood 
bitter tears the mother cried, “If it be possible 
let this bitter cup pass from me!” But grace 
prevailed, and as she closed the child’s eyes in 
death, I heard her pallid lips say, “ not my will 
but thine be done.” 

Since then the grave has closed over the hus- 
band of her youth—poverty, suffering and tnal 
have marked her pathway, and now she can 
look back and see the kindness of her Heavenly 
Father in thus early sheltering the little shrink- 
ing lamb from the storm and the tempest. 


“ Full short her journey was ; no dust 

Of earth unto her sandals clave ; 

The weary weight, the aged must, 

She bore not to her grave ; 

She seemed a cherub who had lost her way 
And wandered hither; so her stay 

With us was short, and twas most sweet 
That she should be no delver in earth’s clod 
Nor need to pause and cleanse her feet 

To stand before her God.” 


ANNA. 


Nursery. 











ORIGINAL, 


THE PEACH TREE. 


A good lady who has written many interest- 
ing stories for children, filled with useful infor- 
mation and wise counsel, in one of them says, 

“ Learn betimes to say no ”— 


That is early, when you are young, learn to re- 
sist temptation, though it is a great sacrifice 
sometimes so to do. Now we know that chil- 
dren too often say “ no,” when they are naugh- 
ty and disobliging—but that is not the time for 
the use of the little word. Say it when tempted 
to wander from the known path of duty—say 
it, when your conscience tells you it would be 
wrong to say “ yes ”—ever let the law of kind- 
ness be on your lips, and the law of love in 
your heart, and when asked to do some favor 
for another, always say “ yes” promptly—you 
will then be happier all the day veut and 
make another so. 





God speaks to us in the Bible, and bids us if 
we love Him, our own souls, and hope for a 


Heaven at death, to obey certain laws. Now 
if we rebel, and say “no,” either sy word, or 
action, then are we but “*--: -.rimg up wrath 
against the day of wrat.. He tells us to fly 
from evil, and do good—shall we say in rebel- 
lion, “no, I will enjoy myself now, let what 
will happen to me in another life?” Vain and 
foolish reasoning—do we not know that for all 
theset ngs, God shall bring us into judgment? 

Ion : knew two boys who were going home 
froms iool, and chanced to pass a tree in a 
farme: orchard, well laden with ripe and rare 
peach s, 

“Ben,” said his companion, “you hold my 
sachel while I jump over the fence, and get 
some of those large ones on the ground—and 
I will give you one half.” . 

“No,” replied the other, “that would be 
stealing. What did our minister — last Sun- 
day about thieves and robbers? No, I would 
rather never taste of a peach, than steal ene.” 

Jack stood leaning upon the fence, a few min- 
utes in silence, and then joining his friend 
walked on. Presently he said : 

“ After all Ben you are right, and when I get 
home !’!] tell my mother, who kept me from sin- 
ning to night, and she will love you all the bet- 
ter, and pray for you beside—sometimes I think 
I can never be as good as you are—I am so 
hasty and thoughtless.” 

Ben kindly talked to Jack all the way home, 
and urged him to hope for the best, and to try 
every day to be a good and faithful boy, and 
when they parted at the gate, they gave each 
other a cordial and friendly shake of the hand. 

Ben felt sure that his friend would not very 
soon forget the temptation he had resisted, or 
the good resolutions he made tq become a child 
of God. Ze 








History. 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 

At the recent Fourth of July celebration at 
Monson, the venerable Dr. Ely was called upon 
to respond to a sentiment commemorative of 
Washington, and in so doing related the fol- 
lowing incident, which we find reported in the 
Springfield Republican :— 

When a boy, [ resided in West Springfield, 
and worked ona farm. In the autumn of the 
year 1789 I was engaged with my employer in 
gathering a load of corn-stalks from a field not 
far distant from the Connecticut river. My em- 
ployer had driven his loaded team from the lot, 
and left me, as usual, to put up the bars. 

While thus occupied, I noticed the approach 
of four fine horses and a large vehicle. There 
was no driver upon the carriage, but astride the 
nigh horse of each span was a young mulatto 
postillion. There were two outriders and a 
footman. The vehicle (in which was seated a 
gentleman whose striking personal presence 
impressed me) was called in those days a char- 
iot. It was entirely unique, and unlike any- 
thisg in present use except in its running part. 
I saw the outriders gallop on in advance of the 
chariot, and hold some parley with my employer, 
who occupied the entire road with his loaded 
cart—the roads at that time being so narrow 
that two teams could not pass unless one yield- 
ed the way to the other. 

I perceived that my employer yielded none 
of his right of the road, and that the chariot 
was detained by the cart until they reached a 
“turn-out,” when the cortege passed on. I 
soon overtook my employer, and inquired who 
the distinguished personage was who had just 
passed us, and was informed that it was George 
Washington. I obtained permission to run on 
and see if I could not catch another glimpse of 
the great chieftain, whose deeds during the war 
had so filled my wandering fancy. 

As there was no bridge across the Connecti- 
cut at that time, I hoped that the ferry boat 
might be on the opposite side, and that I might 
reach the beach before it arrived. In this I 
was not disappointed. I found General Wash- 
ington standing upon the shore of the river, 
dressed in a snuff colored surtout, with a long 
lapelled vest of the same color and material, 
and in “small clothes ” and boots, and the most 
majestic and dignified looking man I ever 
saw. 

Whilst I was gazing upon him, one of his 
postillions drove up and dismounting, and un- 
covering his head, said, in the most deferential 








manner, and with an expression of wounded 


dignity :—“ Your Excellency, as we were driy- 
ing along a little way back, we overtook a man 
with a loaded cart, who occupied the entire 
road. Iasked him to stop his team that we 
might pass by. He declined. J then told him 
that President Washington was in the chariot. 
He again refused, and said that he would not 
stop, that he had as good a right to the road as 
George Washington had.” The simple reply 
of Washington to this, was, “ And so he had” 
The postillion, after a moment’s look of wonder 
and astonishment at the condescension of the 
President of the United States, quietly put on 
his hat and again mounted his horse. I watched 
the cortege until it was out of sight, but my 
impression and memory of Washington are as 
vivid and distinct this moment, as if I had seen 
the great man only yesterday. 


Morality. — 








GOOD FOR EVIL. 


Obadiah Lawson and Watt Dood were neigh- 
bors; that is they lived within a half mile of 
each other, and no person lived between their 
respective farms, which would have joined, had 
not a little strip of prairie land extended itself 
sufficiently to keep them separated. Dood was 
the oldest settler, and from his youth up had 
entertained a singular hatred against Quakers; 
therefore, when he was informed that Lawson, 
a regular disciple of that class of people, had 
purchased the next farm to his, he declared he 
would make him glad to move away again, 
Accordingly a system of petty annoyances 
were commenced by him, and every time one 
of Lawson’s hogs chanced to stray upon Dood’s 
place, he was beset by men and dogs, and most 
savagely abused. Things progressed thus for 





nearly a year, and the Quaker, a man of deci- ._} 
ded peace principles, appeared in no way to ” 


resent the injuries he had received at the hands 
of his spiteful neighbor. But matters were 
drawing to a crisis; for Dood more enraged 
than ever at the quiet of Obadiah, made oath 
that he would do something before long to wake 
up the spunk of Lawson. Chance favored his 
design. The Quaker had a high-blooded filly, 
which he had been very careful in raising, and 
which was just four years old. Lawson took 
great pride in this animal, and had refused a 
large sum of money for her. 

One evening, a little after sundown, as Watt 
Dood was passing around his corn-field, he dis- 
covered the filly feeding in the little strip of 
prairie land that separated the two farms, and 
he conceived the hellish design of throwing off 
two or three rails of his fence, that the horse 
might get into his corn during the night. He 
did so and the next morning, bright and early, 
he shouldered his rifle and left the house. Not 
long after his absence, a hired man, whom he 
had recently employed, heard the echo of his 
gun, and in a few minutes, Dood, considerably 
excited and out of breath, came hurrying to the 
house, where he stated that he had shot and 
wounded a buck; that the deer attacked him 
and he hardly escaped with his life. 

This story was credited by all but the new- 
ly employed hand, who. had taken a dislike to 
Watt and from his manner suspected that some- 
thing was wrong. He therefore slipped quietly 
away from the house, and going through the 
field in the direction of the shot, he suddenly 
came upon Lawson’s filly, stretched upon the 
earth with a bullet hole through the head, from 
which the warm blood was still oozing.. 

The animal was warm and could not have 
been killed an hour. He hastened back to the 
house of Dood, who met him in the yard, and 
demanded somewhat roughly, where he had 
been. 

“T’ve been to see if your bullet made sure 
work of Mr. Lawson’s tilly,” was the instant 
reply. 

Watt paled for a moment, but collecting him- 
self, he fiercely shouted— 

“Do you dare to say I killed her?” 

“ How do you know she is dead?” replied 
the man. 

Dood bit his lip, hesitated a moment, and 
then turning, walked into the house. 

A couple of days passed by, and the morn- 
ing of the third one had broken, as the hired 
man met friend Lawson, riding in search of his 
filly. 

A few words of explanation ensued, when 
with ‘a heavy heart, the Quaker turned his 





horse and rode home, where he informed the 
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ople of the fate of his filly. No threat or 
recrimination escaped him; he did not even go 
to law to recover damages, but calmly wait- 
ed his plan and hour of revenge. It came at last. 

Watt Dood had a Durham heifer, for which 
he had paid a heavy price, and upon which he 
counted to make great gains. ap. 

One morning, just as Obadiah was sitting 
down, his eldest son camie in with the informa- 
tion that neighbor Dood’s heifer had broken 
down the fence, entered the yard, and after eat- 
ing most of the cabbages, had trampled the 
well-made beds, and the vegetables they con- 
tained, out of all shape—a mischief impossible 
to repair. ; 

“ And what did thee do with her, Jacob?” 
quietly asked Obadiah. 

«J put her in the farm-yard.” 

“Did thee beat her?” 

«J never struck her a blow.” 

“ Right, Jacob—right, sit down to thy break- 
fast, and when done eating, I will attend to the 
heifer.” on ; 

Shortly after he had finished his repast, Law- 
son mounted a horse, and rode over to Dood’s 
who was sitting under the porch in front of his 
house, and who, as he beheld the Quaker dis- 
mount, supposed he was coming to demand pay 
for his filly, and secretly swore he would have 
to go to law for it if he did. ' 

“ Good morning, neighbor Dood ; how is thy 
family ?” exclaimed Obadiah, as he mounted 
the steps, and seated himself in a chair. 

“ All well, I believe,” was the crusty reply. 

“J have a small affair to settle with you this 
morning, and I came rather early.” 

“So I supposed,” growled Watt. 

«This morning my son found thy Durham 
heifer in my garden, where she has destroyed a 
good deal.” 

“ And what did he do with her?” demanded 
Dood, his brow darkening. 

«“ What would thee have done with her, had 
she been my heifer in thy garden?” asked 
Obadiah. 

“T’d a shot her,” retorted Watt, madly, “as 
I suppose you have done; but we are only 
even now. Heifer for filly is only ‘tit for 
tat.’ ” 

“Neighbor Dood, thou knowest me not, if 
thou thinkest I would harm a hair of thy heif- 
ers back. She is in my farm-yard, and not 
even a blow has been struck her, where thee 
ean get her at any time. I know thee shot my 
filly, but the evil one prompted thee to do it, 
and I lay no evil in my heart against my neigh- 
bors. I came to tell thee where thy heifer is, 
and now I'll go home.” 

Obadiah rose from his chair, and was about 
to descend the steps, when he was stopped by 
Watt, who hastily asked,— 

“ What was your filly worth?” 

“ A hundred dollars is what I asked for her,” 
replied Obadiah. 

“Wait a moment!” and Dood rushed into 
the house, from whence he soon returned, hold- 
ing some gold in his hand. “ Here’s the price 
of your filly, and hereafter let there be a pleas- 
antness between us.” 

“Willingly, heartily,’ answered Lawson, 
grasping the proffered hand of the other, “let 
there be peace between us.” 

Obadiah mounted his horse, and rode home 
with a lighter heart, and from that day to this 
Dood has been as good a neighbor as one could 
wish to have, being completely reformed by the 
returning good jor evil.—Cincinnati Colum- 
bian. +. -———ge 


TRUE MERIT. 


Mr. Ignatius Jordan, born at Lima, in Dor- 
setshire, was sent when young to Exeter, and 
bound an apprentice to a merchant, and from 
an inconsiderable beginning arrived to a plen- 
tiful estate, bearing the offices of mayor and 
of justice of the peace twenty-four years to- 
gether. When some litigious persons threat- 
ened they would plague him with law-suits, till 
they had scarce left him worth a groat; he 
answered, smiling, “then I shall be but two- 
pence poorer than when I came to Exeter, for I 

rought but sixpence with me hither.” He 

used to speak of rich men, that gave nothing to 
relieve the poor, but heaped up great sums for 
their children. “Don’t you see,” said he, 
“what becomes on't ?” and would give instan- 
ces of this kind. On the other side he would 
tell of small beginners, who afterwards by be- 
ing industrious and charitable, arrived to com- 
petent estates, and would give an example in 
elf. “I came,” said he, “with but six- 





pence in my purse to this city; had I hada 
shilling in my purse, I had never been mayor 
of Exeter.” 

The Rigusian Commonwealth, Swiss Can- 
tons, and the States of the United Provinces, 
exclude all degrees of hereditary honors, and 
admit none into offices but such as are learned, 
wise, discreet, and well educated. Among the 
Chinese, they only are accounted noble that 
have raised themselves by personal worth. 





7 _ Religton. | 
EARLY PIETY. 


A pious son or daughter, who adorns the 
Christian profession, is an inestimable blessing 
to a family, rendering most efficient aid in the 
right training of others. A wicked son or 
daughter is a curse, and it will be a singular 
deliverance if they ruin only themselves. 

Besides present usefulness, a speedy conver- 
sion will greatly iticrease their power to be 
useful in time to come. Doing good is an art 
for which we need to be trained as for most 
other arts. The earlier children enter into the 
service of Christ, the more complete will this 
training be ; they will have a greater amount of 
Christian knowledge and larger experience of 
the truth, and having been accustomed in early 
life to make the glory of God their end, and_his 
word their rule, they will not have formed those 
sinful habits of fecling or conduct, which even 
grace itself does not wholly eradicate. 

Conversions in later life seldom make as use- 
ful men in church or state.. The active, lead- 
ing men in our several congregations are those, 
as a general thing, who enter early into the 
church. Early piety also effects much the ac- 
quisition of useful skill and learning. A Chris- 
tian, in the nature of things, cannot be a drone. 
He serves a Master whom he loves, and -whom 
he desires to serve with all his powers. He is 
therefore disposed to qualify himself for such 
service. If, therefore, we desire children to be- 
come good scholars, good mechanics, good any 
thing, we should desire and aim to make them 
first good Christians !—servants of Christ !—for 
nothing furnishes a more powerful stimulus to 
improvement than religion.—Dr. Hutton’s Ser- 
mon. 
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TRUST IN JESUS ILLUSTRATED. 


A minister of the Gospel one day speaking 
of that active, living faith, which should at all 
times cheer the heart of the sincere follower of 
Jesus, related a beautiful illustration that had 
just occurred in his own family. He had gone 
into a cellar, which in winter-time was quite 
dark, and entered by a trap-door. A little 
daughter, only three years old, was trying to 
find him, and came to the trap-door; but on 
looking down, all was dark, dark; and she 
called, “Are you down cellar, papa?” 

“ Yes: would you like to come, Mary ?” 

“Tt is dark. I can’t come, papa.” 

“Well, my daughter, 1 am right below you, 
and I can see ~ though you cannot see me; 
and if you will drop down, I will catch you.” 

“OQ! T should fall: I can’t see you, papa.” 

“T know it,” he answered ; “ but I am really 
here, and you shall not fall, or hurt yourself. If 
you will jump, I will catch you safely.” 

Little Mary strained her eyes to the utmost, 
but she could catch no glimpse of her father. 
She hesitated, then advanced a little farther; 
then, summoning all her resolution, she threw 
herself forward, and was received safely in her 
father’s arms. 

A few days after, she again discovered the 
cellar-door open, and supposing her father there, 
she called, “ Shall I come again, papa?” 

“ Yes, my dear, in a minute,” he replied, and 
had just time to reach his arms towards her, 
when, in her childish glee, she fell shouting into 
his arms, and, clasping his neck, said, “I knew, 
dear papa, I should not fall.” 

And now, my young reader, the Lord Jesus 
is calling you to come to himself. He is still 
saying, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not ;” and, “ They that seek me 
early shall find me.” Though, like little Mary, 
you cannot see him visibly present, yet he as- 
sures you he is willing and waiting to receive 
you, and you have only to drop yourselves into 
the arms of dying love, and he will as surely 
receive you now as when, while on earth, he 
“ took little children in his arms, laid his hands 
on them, and blessed them.” 





Benevolence. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


Mr. Joseph Leavitt, one of our citizens, re- 
turned from California, in speaking of sights 





and scenes in that-country, made mention of the | 


following highly interesting incident, which 


speaks eloquently of the true humanity of 


hearts even in California, where selfishness and 
passion are supposed to reign with unwonted 
force. 

During the raging of the cholera in Califor- 
nia a young man from the State of Mississippi, 
Jesse Cook, about twenty-three years of age, 
who was engaged in the laborious work of min- 
ing, chanced to meet with a family from Mis- 
souri, consisting of husband, wife, and two 
children, one of them an infant. Disease had 
attacked one of the children, a little boy, and 
he was soon stricken down by cholera and laid 
by the sorrowing parents in a little grave dug 
on the bank of a river. Soon after the father 
of the child died, leaving only the mother and 
her infant daughter. Her grief was great.— 
She was in a strange land. The husband of 
her youth and the first born son of her hope 
had departed to the land of spirits and their re- 
mains were lying in their graves in the quiet 
vale of a river. Her earthly support had failed 
and yet she clung to life for the sake of her in- 
fant daughter. Strangers proved kind and the 
hand of benevolence provided for her wants, 
and the voice of kindness greeted her ears. 
But disease preyed upon her, and death tore 
her away from her tender infant, and by strang- 
er hands she was buried. The sweet loving 
eyes of an infant looked up confidingly into the 
face of young Cook, and a smile wreathed its 
beautiful face and its delicate little hands 
stretched forth fondlingly. No female was 
there to caress and care for it, and the young 
miner with a swelling heart and with a trust in 
God and his own resources, took the nameless 
infant, then only seven months old, in charge, 
and provided for it with all a father’s care anda 
mother’s love. He daily fed and washed and 
dressed it, and gave it the fond name of his 
mother, Mary, by day cradled it near him in 
his toils, and at night cuddled it, as an angel- 
child to his bosom. After awhile he made ap- 
plication to various families at Sacramento city 
to have the child taken care of and offered to 
pay five dollars a week, but none were disposed 
to undertake the care of it, and he abandoned 
mining and resolved to proceed to Oregon, and 
there take up land for a farm, and make a home 
for the little orphan. The simple unadorned 
facts in this case are sufficiently touching and 
suggestive, without any comments from our 
pen.— Bangor Whig. 











Natural History. 





SINGING OF BIRDS. 

The singing of most birds seems entirely a 
spontaneous effusion, produced by no lassitude 
in muscle, or relaxation of the parts of action. 
In certain seasons and weather, the nightingale 
sings all day and most part of the night; and 
we never observe that the powers of song are 
weaker, or that the notes become harsh and un- 
tunable, after all these hours of practice. The 
song thrush, in a mild, moist April, will com- 
mence his tune early in the morning, pipe un- 





ceasingly through the day, yet, at the close of 


eve, when he retires to rest, there is no obvious 
decay in his musical powers, or any sensible ef- 
fort required to continue his harmony to the 
last. Birds of one species sing in general very 
like each other, with different degrees of exe- 
cution. Some countries may produce finer 
songsters, but without great variation in the 
notes. In the thrush, however, it is remarkable 
that there seems to be regular notes, each indi- 
vidual piping a voluntary of his own. Their 
voices may always be distinguished amid the 
choristers of the corpse, yet some one perform- 
er will more particularly attract attention by a 
peculiar modulation of tune; and should sev- 
eral stations of these birds be visited the same 
morning, few or none probably would be found 
to persevere in the same round of notes ; what- 
ever is uttered seeming the effusion of the mo- 
ment. At times a strain will break out perfect- 
ly unlike any preceding utterance, and we ma 

wait a long time without noticing any repeti- 
tion of it. Harsh, strained and tense as the 


| notes of this bird are, yet they are pleasing 
| from their variety. The voice of the black-bird 
is infinitely more mellow, but has much less 
variety, compass, or execution; and he, too, 
commences carols with the morning light, per- 
severing from hour to hour without effort, or 
any sensible faltering of voice. The cuckoo 
wearies us throughout some long May morning, 
with the unceasing monotony of its song ; and 
though there are others as vociferous, yet it is 
the only bird I know that seems to sufier from 
the use of the organs of voice. Little exertion 
as the few notes it makes use of seems to re- 
quire, yet, by the middle or end of June, it 
loses its utterance, becomes hoarse, and ceases 
from any further essay.—Jour. of a Naturalist. 





Obituary. 





SAD ACCIDENT. 


I would like to give your little readers an ac- 
count of the afflicting death of one of our Sab- 
bath-school scholars. We have in Ithaca a 
school averaging perhaps 200 scholars, in three 
departments, occupying as many rooms. In 
the infant-school department are about 50 little 
girls and boys. Of one of the members of the 
infant-school, Mary Ann Randolph, only daugh- 
ter of Brother Isaac Randolph, I wish now to 
speak. Mary was an interesting child, eight 
years of age, a month or two since. The Sab- 
bath school was her delight, and her lessons 
were learned correctly. At home she was du- 
tiful, kind, and sweetly pleasant, her counte- 
nance wearing a smile of happiness. She was 
a child of prayer, and thought much on relig- 
ious things. T will give you one of her little 
poetical prayers :— 

“O Lord, I am a little child, 
And know not what to say ; 
But let the Holy Spirit come, 
And teach me how to pray.” 
And here is another :— 


“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to thee.” 

On Saturday, May 24th, she was on the hills 
culling flowers, near the precipitous banks of a 
stream called the Cascade. On the very edge 
of the precipice was a beautiful bunch of hon- 
ey-suckles, (4zalea Nudiflora,) which caught 
her eye. She made the attempt to reach them, 
fell over, and struck upon a sloping place thirty 
feet below, from which she rolled ten feet into 
the deep water. A little girl who was with her, 
ran and gave the alarm, and soon a large mul- 
titude collected, but such was the situation of 
the place that an hour elapsed before she was 
found. Of course life was extinct. 

On Monday, the 26th, we attended her fu- 
neral. "The Sabbath .school was all out, and 
mourned the loss of one much beloved. The 
language of the bereaved father’s heart was, 
“What God does I know not now, but I shall 
know hereafter.” C. D. Burrirt. 

Ithaca, N. Y., June, 1851. 

[Sunday School Advocate. 








Sabbath School. 
AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” There is nothing more touchingly 
beautiful in the Christian character, or better 
worthy of admiration, than youthful piety. Its 
observance falls amidst the rude and rugged 
cares of maturer age and experience, and gra- 
ces the family circle of life, like the tender and 
delicate rose-buds which sometimes appear 
among the branching blossoms and seedy pods 
of the advanced and perfect tree. It is lovely 
to behold, and full of most excellent promise. 
Not long since, the amiable and pious lady of 
one of our ministers, at whose house we were 
visiting, related to us the following incident, 
which we give to our young readers more par- 
ticularly for their example and imitation. “ You 
seemed to take some interest,” said she, “ in the 
little boy who was just now reading by my 
side. He is a very singular child. We think 
him sincerely religious, though he is not quite 
seven years old, and hence we call him our lit- 
tle preacher. If it is God’s will, it is most 











certainly our prayer, that the present, in this 





regard, may faithfully indicate the future. It 
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is the custom of our house, ahd has been ever 
since my husband entered the ministry, to hold 
our evei:ng worship before supper, instead of 
after, as the most convenient time for assem- 
bling the family all together. In the absence 
of Mr. ——, the duties of devotion ordinarily 
devolve upon me, a duty which, though a cross, 
I always endeavor faithfully to perform. <A 
short time since, on one of these occasions, lit- 
tle Edward came to me, and said, ‘ Mother, 
fither’s not at home to-night—may’nt I have fa- 
mily prayer?’ The question was an odd one, 
and yet, from the serious solemnity which sat 
upon his countenance when the request was 
made, it was touchingly interesting. I said, 
‘Certainly, my dear, if you desire it ;’ for I had 
no doubt of his sincerity, whatever might be 
his capacity to carry out his design. To my 
great surprise, however, and to the no less as- 
tonishment of the household, when the time 
cume, he gravely took up the Bible, and with 
all the sanctity and purpose of an old Chris- 
tian, selected and read a chapter, and then knelt 
down, and in his little plaintive voice repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer, with the addition of another 
little prayer he had learned at the Sabbath 
school. It was a solemn season to us all, and 
one that we shall not soon forget. We have 
had many eloquent prayers offered up in our 
humble dwelling, but none which created a 
more solemn and lasting impression than the 
prayer of little Edward.”—Louisville Christian 
Advocate. 








— @ditorial. 


NANTASKET BEACH. 
Aug. 4, 1851. 

Mr. Editor:—How I wish you could leave 
your pen, ink, scissors, and all the et cetera of 
your sanctum, to come down here and enjoy 
the delightful sea air! There are beautiful 
walks, a noble beach, and fine scenery, which I 
know you would enjoy very much. The room 
from which J write is a very pleasant one, fac- 
ing the south, with the road to the beach run- 
ning under the window, so that I can see all 
the passing, and a beautiful view of the country 
beyond, with Ware river winding through the 
midst of it. We have been out on this river 
several times, and have explored the woods 
which abound on both sides. I have always 
been very thankful that IT was brought up in the 
city and not in the country. For [ do not think 
those who have always been surrrounded with 
rural scenes can fully appreciate their beauty. 
I know that after being here all summer, I look 
upon the scenery more as a matter of ‘course, 
and do not take half the pleasure in it that I 
did at the beginning of the season. It is true 
that “familiarity breeds contempt,” not quite 
contempt though, but indifference in this case. 

One branch of the river leads to the pond 
where there are some tame fishes. These are 
the same ones that the papers said so much 
about, a year ago. We went up to see them 
the other day, and were quite surprised to find 
them so fearless. After calling at the house 
for the little girl that tamed them, we went 
down to the pond, and there she held a piece of 
cracker close to the water and called “ pouty, 
pouty, pouty.” Immediately the water was 
filled with large pouts which came up and took 
the cracker from her hand. Pretty soon some 
perch came and then some turtles. The old 
ones would let us touch them, but the young 
ones, as soon as they felt our hands, would dart 
off into the deep water. These fishes are con- 
sidered as one of the curiosities of the place, 
and are visited by numbers of people every 
year. 

A few days ago we took a drive over what is 
called the Jerusalem road, which for some dis- 
tanee keeps along the ridge of a high bluff, af- 
fording a fine view of the sea. The trees which 





grow here present a very singular appearance, | 


all bending towards the southwest, and having 


all of their branches growing on that side, the 
north-east side being entirely bare and bleached 
by the gales. It must be a magnificent place 
to see a storm in winter, only I should want 
some anchors to keep me moored to the ground. 
When you look at these trees it is very easy to 
imagine a storm going on, for they have grown 
over just as they were bent by the gale. Some 
have a very life-like appearance, and resemble 
persons running away. One which stands near- 
er the water than the others, has two large bare 
limbs stretched out, and seems to be holding 
out its arms to the rest for assistance, and to be 
in the act of begging them not to desert him. 
In some places they have grown under the lea 
of the stone wall, but have been unable to rise 
any higher, and so have spread out, looking as 
if they were crouching there to escape obser- 
vation. 

There are many other objects of interest here 
which I may write to you about at another 
time ; meanwhile [ remain, yours truly, N.w.B. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Holyoke, Mass., Jug. 5, 1851. 

Nathaniel Willis, Esq..—Dear Sir,—A week 
or two since, we were surprised by the appear- 
ance of an unwelcome messenger, in the form 
of a bill, reminding us we were indebted to the 
good Editor of the Youth’s Companion for near- 
ly two year’s subscription. Unwelcome I say, 
not because we wish the Companion “to go 
supperless to bed,” but because it announced to 
us the neglect of a duty, which, during the 
long period of years, which has brought this 
little paper a weekly and welcome visitor to our 
family circle, has heretofore if I mistake not, 
been faithfully discharged. Yet, as father has 
deputed me to be his amanuensis, in this in- 
stance, to save his precious time, may I not be 
permitted to thank you for thus recalling to 
mind our negligence, and to express the hope, 
that we may not again trespass upon your pa- 
tience or keep the Companion waiting, in fair 
prospect of starvation, perhaps. 

I have alluded above to the long acquaintance 
we have had, with your good paper. For some 
years I called it mine, and then a little sister 
was given me toshare my joys and sorrows. As 
she advanced in years and Segguecied young 
lady-hood, father promised as soon as she was 
able to read correctly, it should be transferred 
to her. This was shortly accomplished and she 
claimed the prize. Of course I yielded to the 
youngest, although the tears come, when I 
thought it would bare my name no longer. And 
now [ think this is the 13th or 14th (I’ve forgot- 
ten exactly which) year since it first entered 
our family. We are all much interested in it, 
and while every other newspaper is often de- 
stroyed for use (we have five others) this alone 
is preserved and the old numbers frequently re- 
read. A periodical so much prized, of course, re- 
flects much credit upon its Editor, and certainly, 
deep gratitude should fill the hearts of all its 
readers, for his indefatigable labor in striving to 
instruct and interest them. 

Pardon me for presuming so much upon your 
patience and precious time, I did not intend 
writing so much when I began. Enclosed I 
send two dollars, the amount specified in the 
bill. Please direct the Companion to Holyoke, 
Mass., not Ireland Depot as formerly ; the town 
having been incorporated under that name, 
within the last two years. 


Respectfully yours, C. A. Kenna. 





PROFESSOR SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS. 


This Exhibition is in Hall No. 15, Gray’s 
Building, corner Summer and Washinton streets 
(over Jones, Ball & Poor.) And is open every 
day from 8 o’clock, in the morning, till 10 in 
the evening. Admission, 25 Cts. 


These Works of Art consist of a collection 
of Landscapes and Sea Views, taken from Na- 
ture by Prof. Sattler, of Vienna. They have 
; been made during many years of Travel through 

Europe, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, Nabia and Arabia; and 
are painted in Oil, with great accuracy. 

Among the many beautiful works of art in 
| Sarrier’s Cosmoramas, is one of uncommon 
| interest; it is that of the eruption of Mount 











Vesuvius. In no othermode than that in which 
this picture is presented to the eye can a scene 
so sublime be realized. In fact, the represen- 
tation is so terrific,as might frighten the demon 
himself. Other works, of equal merit, from the 
pencil of this gentleman, claim the attention of 
the visitors, whilst the whole presents an attrac- 
tion which entitles him to public regard. 
—_—~»—— 

JouRney over THE ALps aNp TRIP TO 
Paris anp Rome.—Hine’s‘graphic and inter- 
esting panoramic and dioramic display of the 
above four, is now attracting crowds at Amory 
Hall. The price of admission being reduced 
to 121-2 cents, places within the reach of all 
the opportunity of visiting this instructive and 
interesting exhibition. 











Varicty. 7 
A FAITHFUL MOTHER. 


The following anecdote -strikingly illustrates 
the strength of maternal love, the beauty of 
faith, and the efficacy of prayer. It was rela- 
ted by a blind preacher, 

“ When I was about eighteen years of age, 
there was a dancing party in Middleboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, which I was solicited t© attend, and 
act, aS Usual, in the capacity of Musician. I 
was fond of such scenes of amuse™ents then, 
and I readily assented to the request- J had a 
pious mother; and she earnestly remonstrated 
against my going. But, at length, When all 
her expectulations and earnest entreaties failed 
changing my purpose, she said: “ Well, my 
son, | shall not forbid your going, but Temem- 
ber, al] the time you spend in that g#y com- 
pany, | shall spend in praying for you at home. 
I went to the ball, but I was like the stricken 
deer carrying an arrow in his side. I beganto 
play; but my convictions sank deepeT and 
deeper, and I felt miserable indeed. I thought 
I Would have given worlds to have’been rid of 
that mother’s prayers. At one time I felt so 
Wretched and so overwhelmed with my feelings, 
that I ceased playing and dropped my musical 
instrument from my hand. There was another 
Young person there who refused to dance ; and, 
as I learned, her refusal was owing to feelings 
Similar to my own, and perhaps they arose from 
a similar cause. My mother’s prayers were not 
lost. That was the last ball I ever attended, 
except one, where I was invited to play again, 
but went and prayed, and preached instead, till 
the place was converted into a Bochim, a place 
of weeping. The convictions of that night 
never wholly left me, till they left me at the 
feet of Christ, and several of my young com- 
panions in sin ere long were led to believe the 
gospel also.” 


—_~_ 
AN IMPORTANT LESSON. 
Seek ye the Lord while He may be found.— 
Isaiah iv. 6. 

An elder scholar in a Sunday school, was very 
constant in his attendance at church, both on 
the Sunday and week-day, and very diligent in 
his perusal of the Bible. His father, although 
not openly opposed to religion, did not like to 
see his boy so “serious” as he called it; and 
one day on finding him reading the New Testa- 
ment, he remonstrated with him on{such waste 
of time. The son mildly but earnestly pointed 
out to his father the value of the soul and the 
great importance of being prepared for eterni- 
ty. “Oh yes, that’s all very true,” said the 
father, “but you have no occasion to trouble 
yourself about such things now; it will be time 
enough when you are old, or likely to die.” 
“ Ah,” replied the boy, “our lesson last Sunday 
was, “Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found ;” I shouldn’t like to trust to a death-bed, 
and I may never live to be old. Before the 
close of that week, the father was suddenly 
taken ill, and after lingering for a short time in 
a state of insensibility he died, it is feared, 
unprepared for the solemn change.—Children’s 
Magazine. 


—_—~>———_— 
“TT IS MY MOTHER.” 

As the children belonging to a class in the 
Western Sunday school, Bury, (England,) were 
reading one afternoon, the teacher had occasion 
to speak to them of the depravity of human na- 
ture, and afterward asked them if they could 
remember the name of one person, that lived on 
earth, who was always good ? 

A sweet little girl, about eight years of age, 











immediately said, in the full simplicity of her 
heart, “I know whom you mean—it is my 
mother.” 

The teacher told the child that Jesus Christ 
was the adorable Person meant; but she was 
happy to hear that the dear child had so good a 
mother, and that she valued her so highly. 

The little one replied again, “O, she is good! 
I think she was always good.” And when the 
teacher observed, that it was Jesus who had 
made her mother so good, and that he was wil- 
ling to make her so too, she could see, by the 
child’s earnest and prayerful look, that it was 
the desire of her heart. 

“My dear children, are you willing also that 
Jesus should make you good?” added the 
teacher. “If so, be assured he is waiting to 
do so,—he is waiting for you to ask him. How 
long must he wait? I think I can even now 
hear you say,— 

“« Jesus, fix my soul on thee, 
Even evil let me flee; 
Take my heart and make it good. 
Wash me in thy precious blood!’” 
ee Soe 


SIMPLICITY OF DRESS. 


Female loveliness never appears to so good 
advantage as when set off with simplicity of 
dress. No artist ever decks his angels with 
towering feathers and gaudy jewelry; and our 
dear human angels, if they would make good 
their title to that name, should carefully avoid 
ornaments which properly belong to Indian 
squaws and African princes. These tinselries 
may serve to give effect on the stage or upon 
a ball-room floor, but in daily life there is no 
substitute for the charm of simplicity. A vul- 
gar taste is not to be disguised by gold and 
diamonds. The absence of a true taste and 
real refinement of delicacy, cannot be compen- 
sated for by the possession of the most prince- 
ly fortune. Mind measures gold, but gold can- 
not measure mind. Through dress the mind 
may be read, as through the delicate tissue the 
lettered page. A modest woman will dress 
modestly; a really refined and _ intellectual 
woman will bear the marks of careful selection 
and faultless taste. 





Poctrn. 
MUSIC. 


Music !—'tis sweet, to every ear 
Sweet, e’en the lonely bird, 

When cheerful spring Telnaes back the year, 
In leafy woodlands heard. 

And sweeter, when in happy throngs, 
Their tuneful voices meet ; 

How pleasant are their simple songs— 
That music wild and sweet! 

More sweet to hear a child alone, 
Sing from a grateful breast, 

And send a hymn to Heaven’s throne, 
In lowly sounds express’d : 

But sweeter still, when thousands bear 
Their praises to the sky, 

And young and loving voices share 
In one great harmony ! 

Yes, this is sweet, this music now 
That we in gladness raise ;— 

But could we see the throngs that bow 
In everlasting praise ; 

Could we but hear the host that sings 
To golden harps on high, 

How should we long for angels’ wings’ 
Those sweeter songs to try! 

Well!—we may join that heavenly choir, 
If we but learn below, 

With humble heart, and true desire, 
In wisdom’s ways to go! 
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